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A Brief and Serious Warning. 


Many days and months, yea, some years hath 
my life been oppressed, and my spirit grieved, to 
see and hear of the uneven walking of many, who 
have a name to live, and profess the knowledge of 
God in words; and also of some who have tasted 
of the good word of God, and have been made par- 
takers of the power of the world to come, and have 
received the heavenly gift and grace of God, which 
teacheth all, who walk in it, to deny all ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts; and to live soberly, hon- 
estly and righteously in this present world. The 
faithfulness of these, with great reason, has been ex- 
pected to God in things of the highest concern, and 
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themselves in danger of suffering shipwreck, but| gets in, and works in his mind, and he begins to 
have drawn in others, and have endangered them|think of a higher trade, and a finer house, and to 
also, which hath opened the mouths of the enemies|live more at ease and pleasure in the world, and 
of Sion’s welfare, to blaspheme his great and glo-|then contrives how he may borrow of this and the 
rious name, and hath eclipsed the lustre of the|other, and when accomplished according to his de- 
glorious Sun of righteousness, both in city and in|sire, then he begins to undertake great things, and 
country. This is a crying evil, and ought not to}get into a fine house, and gather rich furniture and 
go unreproved, and that with a severe countenance ; | goods together, launching presently into the strong 
for God is angry with it, and will assuredly pun-|torrent of a great trade, and then make a great 
ish it. show beyond what really he is, which is dishonesty. 

Many have got credit upon the account of Truth, | If he accomplish his intended purpose, to raise him- 
because at the beginning it did, and doth still, lead | self in the world, it is with the hazard, at least, of 
all who were and are faithful to it, to faithfulness|other men’s ruin, which is unjust; but if he falls 
and truth, even in the unrighteous mammon, and |short of his expectation, as commonly such do, then 
to let their yea be yea, and their nay be nay, even|he doth-not only ruin others, but himself also, and 
between man and man in outward things. So that|brings a great reproach upon the blessed Truth he 
many would have credited one that was called a|professeth, which is worse than all; and this hath 
Quaker with much, and many I believe did, merely|already been manifested in a great measure, and 
upon that account; some whereof I doubt not,|by sad experience witnessed. But the honest up- 


have just cause to repent of it already. But if 
truth and righteousness had been lived in by all 
who profess it, there had been no such occasion 
given. For they who still retain their integrity to 
the truth and life of righteousness manifested, can 
live with a cup of water, and a morsel of bread in 
a cottage, before they can hazard other men’s es- 
tates to advance their own. Such are not forward 
to borrow, or to complain for want, for their eye 
and trust is to the Lord, their preserver and uphold- 
er; and he hath continued the little meal in the 


to have walked as lights in the world, and in all/barrel, and the oil in the cruse hath not failed to 
faithfulness both to God and man, to have stood as|such, till God hath sent further help; this is cer- 
living monuments of the mercies of the Lord, letting] tainly known to a remnant at this day, who have 
their light so shine before men, that they might see|coveted no man’s silver, gold or apparel, as God 
their good works, both in spiritual and temporal| knows, but have and do labour with their hands 


concerns. So might they have honoured and glo- 
rified God in their generation, and have convinced 
or confounded gainsayers, putting to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men, whereby the worthy name 
of the Lord, by which they have been called, might 
have been renowned through the earth, and his 
precious Truth and glory spread to the ends of it, 
that many through beholding their good and exem- 
plary conversation in Christ, coupled with the holy 
fear of God, might have desired to lay hold of the 
skirt of a christian indeed, whose praise is not of 
men, but of God. 

These are the fruits which we have laboured and 
travailed for, through many and great tribulations, 
that many might be turned to righteousness, and 
that the knowledge of the power and glory of the 
Lord might cover the earth, even as the waters do 
the sea. God Almighty bears us record, this was 
and is our only end and design, which, blessed be 
the Lord, many are witnesses of, and established 
in, to our abundant joy and comfort. But there 
are some amongst us who have not walked humbly 
with the Lord, as he hath required, nor kept in 
that low estate, either inwardly or outwardly, 
which becometh such who are travelling up to 
Sion, with their faces thitherward. These have 
launched from the rock which is firm and sure, into 
the great sea of troubles and uncertainty, where 
some have been drowned, others hardly escaping, 
and many yet labouring for the shore, with little 


night and day, that the gospel may be without 
charge. 

It is so far below the nobility of christianity, 
that it is short of common civility and honest soci- 
ety amongst men, to twist into men’s estates, and 
borrow upon the Truth’s credit, gained by the just 
and upright dealing of the faithful, more than they 
certainly know their own estates are likely to an- 
swer ; and with what they borrow reach after great 
things in the world, appearing to men to be what 
in the sight of God and truth they are not, seeking 
to compass great gain to themselves, whereby to 
make themselves or children rich or great in the 
world. This I testify, for the Lord God, is deceit 
and hypocrisy, and will be blasted with the breath 
of his mouth, and we have seen it blasted already. 

And that estate that is got either with the rend- 
ing or with the hazard of rending, another man’s, 
is neither honestly got, nor can be blessed in the pos- 
session. For he that borrows mouey of another, 
if the money lent be either the lender's proper es- 
tate, or part of it, or orphan’s money that he is 
entrusted withal, or widow's, or some such, who 
would not let it go but upon certain good security, 
and to have the valuable consideration of its im- 


right heart and mind knows how to want, as well 
as how to abound, having learned content in all 
states and conditions. A small cottage and a little 
trade is sufficient to that mind, and it never wants 
what is sufficient. For he that clothes the lilies, 
and feeds the ravens, cares for all who trust in him, 
as is at this day witnessed—praises to God on high; 
and that man hath no glory in, nor mind out after, 
superfluous or needless rich hangings, costly furni- 
ture, fine tables, great treats, curious beds, vessels 
of silver or vessels of gold, the very possession of 
which, as saith the ancient christian Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, creates envy. Padag. lib. 2, cap. 3, 
pages 160, 161. 

‘The way to be rich and happy in this world, is 
first to learn righteousness; for such an one was 
never forsaken in any age, nor his seed begging 
bread. And charge all parents that they keep 
their children low and plain in meat, drink, appa- 
rel, and everything clse, and in due subjection to 
all just and reasonable commands, and let them not 
appear above the real estates of their parents, nor 
get up in pride and high things, though their pa- 
rents have plentiful estates ; for that is of danger- 
ous consequence to their future happiness. Let all 
who profess the Truth, both young and old, rich 
and poor, see that they walk according to the rule 
and discipline of the gospel, in all godly conversa- 
tion and honesty, that none may suffer wrong by 
them in any matter or thing whatever; that as the 
apostle exhorted, they may owe nothing to any 
man, but to love one another; for love out of a 
pure heart is the fulfilling of the law; which law 
commands to do justly to all men. He that hath 
but little, let him live according to that little, and 
appear to be what in truth he is: for above all 
God abhors the hypocrite; and he that makes 
haste to be rich falls into snares, temptations, and 
many noisome and hurtful lusts, which drown many 
in perdition, 1 Tim. vi. ix. “ And the love of mo- 
ney is the root of all evil, which while some have 


provement; and the borrower, though he hath little|lusted after, they have erred from the faith, and 
or no real or no personal estate of his own, but|pierced themselves through with many sorrows ;” 
hath got some credit, either as he is a professor of| verse 10. 


the Truth or otherwise, and hath, it may be, a little 


For preventing this growing evil for the time to 


house, and a small trade, it may be enough to a|come, let faithful Friends exhort such who either 
pes of coming at it; who have not only brought|low aud contented mind. But then the enemy/|live without due care, spending above what they 
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are able to pay for, or run into great trades, be-} whole surface of the sand with a pure flame with-|e% franc allieu, the acknowledgment of their usu- 
yond what they can in honesty.and truth manage; out smoke, no matter how large the extent of the|fruct title has placed them in the position of ori- 
and let them be tenderly admonished of such un- flame, and with perfect and complete combustion.| ginal grantors. For this purpose they are regarded 
dertakings. This will not offend the lowly upright’ The heat is almost instantaneously difiused through|as foreign powers, holding the sovereignty, and 
mind; neither will the honest-minded, who through | the entire mass of sand, heating it equally through-|treated with as such, while for every other purpose 
a temptation may be drawn into such a snare and out and requiring but one minute of time to heat|they are acknowledged as the public wards of the 
danger, take any occasion to stumble, because his|the sand to such intense temperature that it will] government, and as wards they are interdicted from 
deeds are brought to light. If, after mature delibe-| retain its heat for hours after the gas is shut off|parting with their title to any but the national 
ration, any are manifested to be run into any danger|and the light extinguished. There can be no|power. ‘This relation of wards, who are tribal an- 
of falling or pulling others down with them, let them| doubt that the gas required to light a room will} nuitants, has placed them in the condition of pri- 
be faithfully dealt withal in time, before hope of re-| also be sufficient to heat it. C. Pepper claims that] vileged debtors on the frontiers. Every object of 
covery be lost, by honest faithful Friends, who are|two cents’ worth of gas will make a suflicient}use or luxury is at the command of the tribes who 
clear of such things themselves; and be admonished quantity of sand red hot to keep a room warm in|have heavy annuities, and the effect of this system 
to pay what they have borrowed faithfully, and in’ winter eight hours. If this be so, it will be seen has been to uphold their natural repugnance to la- 
due time, and be content with their own, and to la-| that our fuel expenses can be reduced to about|bour, and to weaken and lower the tone of the In- 


bour with their own hands in the thing that is honest, | fifty cents a weck.—Albany Knickerbocker, dian mind. Its capacities are paralyzed by the 
that they may have therewith to give to him that; en een periodical expectation of the government annuities, 


needcth, knowing that it is more blessed to give i . ee 
than to receive, Acts xx. 35. And if they hear, he Indians of North America, after they reach the Indians, on objects that do not 
and are thereby recovered, you will not count your! invigorate or benefit, but tend to detract from its 
labour lost; but if they be high, and refuse admo-| INDIAN TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. | capacities of usefulness. 
nition, it is a manifest sign all is not well. Let) ‘The quantity of land ceded by the Indians, from It is a mistake to suppose that any of the lead- 
such be admonished again by more Friends, and| the commencement of purchases in 1795 to the |ing stock-tribes or primary generic @oups of the 
warned of the danger before them ; and if they still | close of 1839, was 442,886,370 acres. ‘I'he state-|#borigines have become extinct. Numerous small 
refuse and reject counsel and admonition, then lay) ments for the succeeding thirteen years have not coast-tribes, extending at first along the shores of 
it before the meeting concerned about Truth’s ai-| been made up to the present year. The rate at|the Atlantic, through every latitude from the St. 
fairs, to which they do belong; and if they refuse) which the Indian population declines, is not cer- Lawrence to the capes of Florida, early fell before 
to hear them, then let a testimony go forth against tainly deducible from any body of published at- the triple touch of intemperance, indulgence and 
such their proceedings and undertakings, as not be-| tainable facts; although the details are in the pro- idleness, or their remnants retreated westward. 
ing agreeable to the Truth, nor the testimony of a} cess of being collected and generalized. Nor has But the parent languages were preserved in the 
good conscience, neither in the sight of God nor| such decline been regular, for definite and equal body of the tribes who reeeded from the early points 
man. ‘This will be a terror to evil-doers of this) periods, in our history ; the fluctuations in the vital]}f European landing and settlement, thus pre- 
kind, and a praise, encouragement, and refresh-| scale of Indian life, having been, as we perceive serving the historical line of the stocks. In this 
ment to them that do well, and nothing will be lost) them to be at this day, very great. That the early | manner the numerous tribes of New England and 
that is worth saving by this care: for he that doth! estimates were exaggerations, in many cases, is un- the southern part of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
truth, whether in spiritual or temporal matters, will deniable ; and where the best and most probable sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
willingly bring his deeds to the light, that it may! results have been incidentally exhibited by writers, Carolina, were speedily swept off; but nearly all these 
be manifest to all that they are wrought in God. (they are to be regarded as mere approximations to tribes spoke dialects of the great Algonquin tongue, 
These things lay weightily upon me, and I may, the truth. The means of human subsistence, and | °F varieties of its subdivisions, as the Mohegan, 
truly say in the sight of God, I wrote it in a great of reproduction, generally. keep an equal pace in Lenno-Lenape, and the Powhatanic. The Iroquois 
cross to my own will, for I delight not, nay, my! every well regulated condition of society; but the language in its sevenfold dialects,(namely, Mohawk, 
soul is bowed down at the occasion of writing such! Indian tribes were exempted, in some measure, from Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Wyandot, and 
things ; but there is no remedy; the name of the| the operation of general laws of increase and de- Tuscarora,) has been perfectly preserved. The 
Lord has been, and is likely to be, greatly disho- crease, while they were at all times subject to an Mohegan exists fully in the existing Stockbridges 
noured, if things of this nature be not stopped, or| additional element of decline from their perpetual and Munsees of the West, the Lenno-Lenape in the 
prevented for time to come. Therefore 1 beseech! hostilities. An Indian family does not contain on| Delaware, the Algonquin proper in the Chippewa, 
you all, who have the weight and sense of these! an average more than two children; and we ean-| Uttowa, Shawnee, and Miami of the Mississippi 
things upon you, let some speedy and effectual! not look back to a period, since the era of the dis- Valley, and of the great lake basins. Of the Pow- 
course be taken to prevent what possibly we may,| covery of North America by Cabot, when the In- hatanic sub-type of the Algonquin, we must judge 
both in this and all other things, that may any way|dian population of the area of the United States from the old travellers and writers, compared with 
cloud the glory of that Sun which is risen amongst probably exceeded, if it ever reached, one million the existing terminology of Virginia. ‘I'he Chero- 
us. And make this public, and send it abroad to|souls. Estimates, combined with the census re- Kees have preserved their language and nationality 
be read in true fear and reverence in all meetings;/ turns furnished in 1850, render it probable that] tact. The languages of the great Appalachian 
and let all concerned be faithfully and plainly| the Indian population of the United States of that|ttibes, north of the Gulf of Mexico, have come down 
warned, without respect of persons, by faithful! year, did not much excced 400,000 souls; and the|t® modern times in the Creek, Choctaw and Chicka- 
Friends, who have the care of God’s glory, and his| most liberal estimates cannot place it, at this time,|S8W- An biatus, however, exists in the ancient his- 
church’s peace and prosperity upon them: so will| with every accession from explorations, that have| 'TY of tribes of the Chicorean group, who lived on 
the majesty and glory of God shine upon your|been since made in New Mexico, Utah, California] the Atlantic coasts of Florida, Georgia, and to 
heads, and you shall be a good savour of life, both! and Oregon, much over 500,000, some extent of South Carolina, and appear to have 
in them that are saved, and in them that are lost.| But whatever be the date, or the rate of inercase been forcibly carried by the Spanish to work in the 
Written by one who longs to see righteousness} or decline at fixed periods, it is undeniable that the mines of St. Domingo, often from the coast direct, 


which are generally squandered in brief periods 


(Continued from page 55.) 


exalted, and all deceit confounded. quantity of land possessed by even the largest tribes| °F from the Babamas, Cuba, or others of the West 
Amprose Ricce. | has been out of all proportion redundant and ex-|1ndia groups. In other cases, they were subjugated 

Gatton-place, in Surrey, the 16th of cessive to the population; granting that the Indian by, and incorporated with the Muscogees. 
> +e ° ° c a " . . ° ° 
the Eleventh month, 1678. population, in the gross, has been industrial at any The progress of purchase of the Indian terri- 


tories must, under the present expanding popula- 

tion of the United States, absorb these Indian ter- 

ritories wherever the lands have not been secured 

to them in perpetuity with the sovereignty thereof. 
(To be continued.) 
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ara given period. 

Improved Method of Heating by Gas—One of| The sale of these redundant lands, the original 
the new buildings now crecting in Hawk-street, is| Indian possession and title to which has ever been 
not only to be lighted but heated with gas. The|acknowledged by the American government, has 
plan adopted is the one got out by Calvin Pepper, | been the great and common resource of the Indian 
of this city. The iron-work will be done up|tribes. ‘They are, and ever have been, the great 
at the Eagle Furnace. ©. Pepper gets up his|landholders of America; and while the cessions 
heat by passing gas through sand. If the gas be) have furnished ample areas for our rapidly expand- 
directed into the body of the sand it will instantly| ing population, this system of cession and payments) or injuring any crop whatever? — Is not his food the 
infuse itself through the entire mass, and, rising| has had the effect to keep the body of the tribes! wire-worm, the grub, and other destructive insects ? 
to the surface, may with perfect safety be instantly|from feeling the necessity of industry. Although} Does he not dig his shallow burrows expressly 

on fire with a match, the flame covering the|they are not civilians and proprictors of the soil,!for this kind of food? Does he often travel a se- 


Is He an Enemy ?—The mole is the animal we 
mean. Whoever saw him eating a kernel of grain, 
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cond time the passages which have cost him so! both medical and clerical, in his short severe sick-| good, all things considered. Our sleeping room 


much labour? If not, why does he dig them? 
Do his tunnels injure the soil or the crop they pass 
through? Does not this poor blind miner have to 
answer for depredations honestly chargeable to the 
roguish mice? Farmers, if you are meditating 
vengeance on the mole, just stay your hand till you 
have understandingly answered all these pertinent 
queries. 
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From The Leisure Hour. 


The Overland Route to India, 


(Concluded from page 54.) 
FROM SUEZ TO CALCUTTA, 


The Arabian Gulf, called the “Sea of Edom,” 
or the Red Sea, occupies a deep cavity which re- 
ecives no river. It is filled with sunken rocks, sand 
banks, and small islands, in many parts affording 
but little space for safe and speedy navigation. The 
bottom is covered with a carpet of greenish coral ; 
in calm weather the bottom, when it comes into 
view, is not unlike a series of verdant submarine 
forests and meadows, and thus even affords dn 
agreeable contrast with the glowing uniformity of 
arid and sandy country by which it is encircled. 
On this account it has been called Bahr-Sooph, 
“the Sea of Algw.” The principal chain of moun- 
tains in Arabia runs nearly parallel with the Red 
Sea, increasing in clevation as you proceed south- 
ward. From the deck of our steamer they look 
magnificent, but the shore is dreary and desolate 
in the extreme. Almost every promontory and 
peak is bedizened with some monkish legend or 
other. Still these mountains, these shores, these 
waters, were the scenes of God’s mighty and mar- 
vellous miracles. We passed the place of the 
Exodus, where Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea, the waters were divided, and the sea be- 
came dry land. We saw the spot where Pharaoh’s 
host perished, and where the waters covered the 
chariots and horsemen so that not one remained, 
We beheld the place where Miriam sang the high 
praises of Jehovah, because he had triumphed glo- 


riously : “ The horse and his rider hath he thrown} 


into the sea.”” The exact spot where this miracle 
was wrought has been disputed. Some think the 
Israclites traversed only the small creek at the 
northern extremity of the inlet, entering the bed 
of the water where Su z now stands; others think 
they crossed from a point about eighteen miles far- 
ther down. Captain Robert Moresby, of the Indian 
navy, who was our much respected commander in 
the “ Ripon” from Southampton, accurately sur- 
veyed the whole of the Red Sea for the East India 
Company. He examined every part of this coast 
with the eye of a scholar and a christian, and 
his view fixes the , ce of the Exodus with 
much apparent accuracy. Mount Sinai and Mount 
Horeb stand on the promontory between the Gulf 
of Akaba and the Gulf of Suez; the hoary sum- 
mits of these mountains were pointed out to me 
in the distance. One looks with sacred awe on 
such scenes, remembering the terrible manifesta- 
tions of Jehovah's presence and glory, which made 
Moses “ exceedingly fear and quake.” 

Our captain dreaded we should not leave Suez 
without carrying with us infection. When I awoke 
after our first night on the Red Sea, the first thing 
I saw was a young man, one of our passengers, 
lying near me, seized with cholera. In twelve 
hours his lifeless body was committed to the deep. 
Poor youth! he crossed the desert in our party; 
he was at our prayer meeting at Suez; the night 
before he died was full of bright hopes respecting 
his prospects in India; but, alas! in one hour his 
thoughts perished. He received every attention, 


ness. His was a malignant case; we feared that 
in our circumstances, at that season of the year, it 


might spread through the ship; and before the! 


young man’s body was laid in the Red Sea, the 
apothecary who attended him was taken alarmingly 
ill. Others were more or less affected. The heat 
was scorching ; the atmosphere seemed pestilential ; 
breathing became as difficult as if you were in the 
receiver of an air-pump; mercifully, however, the 
cholera did not spread fatally amongst us; yet we 
did feel ourselves in imminent peril. 

The navigation of the Red Sea, in some places, 
is intricate and dangerous. By some delay at 
Suez, we approached a rather dangerous part at 
night ; this increased the hazard, but every care was 
taken by our vigilant commander. At midnight 
we were aroused by the sudden ery, “ Port, port ; 
starboard, starboard ; back her, back her.” Break- 
ers were ahead ; but, through God’s goodness, all 
was kept right, and ere long we were in safer 
waters. We passed the Straits of Jubal, and the 
island of Shadwan, with its bold high coast. We 
were too far off to sce Jeddah, the port where the 
pilgrims disembark when proceeding to visit Medina 
aud Mecea, the birth-place and burial-place of 
Mahomet. We had a good view of the coast of 
Nubia and Abyssinia; reminding one of Bruce 
and Park, and their weary wanderings in these 
weary lands. Mocha, the place so interesting to 
the curious in coffee, we could not desery. At 


was a great hall, with beds ranged in rows as in 
the wards of a hospital. The place was too hot, 
and the people too noisy, for me to have much re- 
pose; yet it was a relief and a change from our 
sufferings on shipboard. Next day we were off 
for the Indian Ocean. 

What changes and improvements are in progress 
and in prospect on this part of the route to India } 
The distance from the English Channel to Calcutta, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, is about 13,000 miles. 
It has been proposed to make a maritime canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez, which would shorten 
the distance by about 5000 miles. Thus, troops 
might arrive at Bombay from Malta in three 
weeks, at Madras in four, at Caleutta in five. 
Immense difficulties encompass this project; at 
present there is little likelihood of its being attempt- 
ed. ‘The electric telegraph, however, ought surely, 
without delay, to connect Britain with India. 
Already much of the work is done. The wire 
stretches from London to Genoa; then on to 
Spezzia; then it crosses through Sardinia to Cag- 
liari; and while we are writing the communication 
is being extended to Malta. A company has been 
formed to connect this line with Alexandria. They 
have got permission to use the telegraphic wire 
already in operation between Alexandria and Suez. 
Their plan is to lay the electric cable in the Red 
Sea from Suez to Aden; then lead it along the 
shore of Arabia to the nearest point opposite Bom- 


length we entered the Straits of Babelmandeb,|bay; then lay the cable across the Arabian Sea, 
called the “ Gate of Misfortune,” or the “ Strait ofj}and thus join London with all India. All this 


Shipwrecks,” or the “ Key of Death.” This is the 
entrance to the Red Sea from the Indian Ocean ; 
and from the narrowness of the channel, and the 
numerous islands that there abound, the passage in 
bad weather is somewhat dangerous. Off the Peak 
of Babelmandeb is the island of Perim to the west, 
and the coast of Arabia to the east. These straits 
were to us literally the key of death. The heat 
had now reached its maximum. We were breath- 
ing pestilence and death. The oxygen of the air 
seemed exhausted. Some were seized with giddi- 
the brain, or of the lungs; we were lying gasping 
on the deck, near the bow of our noble ship, if pos- 
sible to catch the least current of air from the mo- 
|tion of our vessel. Had it not been for iced water, 
| which our purser kindly supplied in our extremity, 
we could scarcely have survived. One passenger, 
a stout Frenchman, who sat opposite to me at table, 
sunk under his sufferings. He was on deck in the 
morning, and died about noon of apoplexy, brought 
on by the heat of that fiery furnace, the Red Sea 
in September. Let all who can, resolutely avoid 
| passing through such an ordeal. When we reach- 
ed Aden, right glad wasItoland. The people 
there told us we were more like a company of in- 
valids returning from India, than a fresh importa- 
tion from Europe. 


European talent and capital are ready to accom- 
plish, in a very short time, were the government 
prepared to guarantee their support. We trust 
this reasonable request will not much longer be 
withheld. What a boon would the telegraph to 
Caleutta be to the throbbing heart of Britain in 
this day of her deep sorrow! What a blessing to 
both lands, both to rulers and people! It seems to 
be an imperative national duty to have it completed 
with all speed. 

The day after we left Aden we passed Socotra 


ness and loss of sight; others with congestion of|on our right—a beautiful island, formerly held by 


us as a coaling station. It was so unhealthy that 
we had to abandon it, and Aden was chosen in its 
stead. We had here a rough sea, but a fine fair 
wind, and our progress was rapid. This is the 
longest stretch the Indian steamer has to take at 
one time, during the whole voyage from South- 
ampton to Calcutta. From Aden to Ceylon gene- 
rally takes about ten days. The distressing, 
deadly heat of the Red Sea was now gone, and the 
invigorating sea-breeze made us look quite our- 
selves again. ‘Three days more brought us to the 
Maldive Islands, discovered by Vasco de Gama, 
but never yet fully explored. They are grouped 
into twelve clusters, called Attollens. Between 
these different Attollens, a considerable trade is 
carried on, as each group confines itself chiefly to 


What a strange place is Aden! It is part ofjits own branch of industry. Some are inhabited 
Arabia Felix; but here are only mountains of|mostly by weavers; others by goldsmiths; others 


scoria, bleak, desolate, comfortless in the extreme. 
This place is celebrated, however, from the re- 
motest period, for its commerce, and the excellence 
of its harbour. The Arabian geographers tell us 
it maintained an extensive intercourse with India 
and China from the twelfth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies. Here the riches of the East were accumu- 


by potters, or mat-makers, or joiners, each trade 
keeping its own group of little islands. Amber- 
gris and coral are collected in abundance on the 
shores; and traders go from island to island, and 
are sometimes a whole year from home, collecting 
and disposing of their several wares. A large 
fishery of cowries is carried on here. They are 


lated, on a tract of volcanic rock, destitute both of|conveyed to India to supply the money market. 


trees and scantily supplied with water. Devastated 
in the wars of the Turks and Portuguese, it lost its 
commerce and importance. Now it is held by us, 
chiefly as a coaling station for our Indian steamers. 
I walked in the evening to the fortifications; they 
seemed strange and strong. The inn we found 


In four days more we were nearing Ceylon. I 
was on deck at one, two, and three in the morning, 
anxiously looking out for the light on Point de 
Galle. The experienced eye of the captain caught 
it long before I could make it out. We slackened 
speed till day-light, got our pilot on board, and 
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about six in the morning cast anchor in Galle har- 
bour. In about a month we had travelled nearly| 
7000 miles. From Alexandria to Cairo is 170 
miles ; from Cairo to Suez 84, from Suez to Aden 
1330, from Aden to Galle 2310. 

The scene from the steamer, while lying .at 
Galle, was truly lovely. The harbour forms a fine 
amphitheatre. It is skirted with rich vegetation 
and beautiful palms, the waves rolling, swelling,| . 
and dashing majestically on the rocky shore. The 
town, ramparts, and lighthouse form quite a pic- 
ture. We landed, and spent the day pleasantly 
on shore, visitiag the Cinnamon Gardens, and the 
other lions of the place. Towards evening we 
were all on board again. How splendidly the 
evening star shone in the deep blue sky above us, 
casting a shadow on the rippling waters, as if it 
were a lesser moon. When we left Galle, native 
canoes were placed with flaming torches to point 
out the narrow channel; the glare on the waters 
had a singular effect. About cight in the evening 
we commenced our voyage to Bengal. 

The sea was as smooth as a lake. We kept 
near to the east coast of Ceylon. There is no such 
thing as “spicy breezes” to be perceived at sea, 
wafted from the beautiful cinnamon island. This 
is purely a myth, and arises from a hoax sometimes 
played on “ griffs” when first sailing in these seas. 
Perfume is put on the side of the ship, and the 
greenhorn is requested to come and scent the 
breeze. In three days we sighted Madras. The 
scene became full of interest as we drew nearer the 
roads. Small hills; gentle undulations green and 
fair ; St. Thomas’s Mount, where the Apostle lived, 
it is said, when he brought the gospel thither ; 
handsome buildings coated with their fine white 
eement, which almost looks like marble; noble 
ships lying at anchor; and boats innumerable and 
of all kinds, with a fine sea breeze blowing, pleased 
us all not a little. The most singular sight was 
the catamaran boats paddling about in all direc- 
tions. They are merely three pieces of wood tied 
together with cord. On this frail construction the 
man sits, goes through the terrific surf, and ven- 
tures far out to sea in all weathers. The weight 
of the man depresses the raft below the water’s 
edge, so that the poor creatures seem sitting in 
the sea. They bring fruit and vegetables for sale ; 
they fish, oa sell the result of their toil; they 
carry letters in their conical and comical head- 
dress, which never gets wet within, even though 
they are upset ; in short, they are a kind of amphi- 
bious creatures, as much at home in the water.as 
on the land. We were surrounded with them—a 
strange sight truly. Sharks abound here; yet 
these poor creatures are seldom taken away. 

We landed and spent the day in Madras. It 
was quite a scene going and returning through the 
roaring surf; but we escaped without a ducking, 
the weather was so fine and the sea so calm. 
About five P. M. we were steaming rapidly on for 
the Sandheads. The weather became very hot, 
but the sea kept like a glassy mirror. Delightful 
it was to rise betimes, watch the break of day, and 
see the orb of heaven clothe the horizon and the 
mighty deep in refulgent splendour. One of our 
cuddy servants, sleeping near the poop windows, 
on account of the heat, was missed in the morning ; 
he had turned, it was supposed, in his sleep, and 
fallen overboard! On the third morning after 
leaving Madras, we had our pilot on board, and 
soon were off “Low Saugor.” We entered the 
Hooghly with a very strong tide in our favour. 
We passed Fort Gloster, Bishop’s College, and 
Garden Reach, and our noble ship, about noon, 
east anchor at her port, in the “City of Palaces”— 
the metropolis of that wonderful country, India. 













Selected. 
THE BROOKLET. 
“Sweet brooklet, ever gliding, 
Now the high mountain riding, 
The low vale now dividing, 
Whither away ?” 
“With pilgrim course I flow, 

Or in summer's scorching glow, 
Or o’er moonless wastes of snow, 
Nor stop, nor stay ; 

For, ob, by high behest, 

To’a bright abode of rest 

In the blue sea’s boundless breast, 
I hasten away !” 


“Many a craggy mass, 
Many a deep morass, 
Thy feeble force must pass, 
Sweet brooklet, stay !” 
“Though the crag be stern, and steep, 
Though the marsh be dire, and decp, 
On, on, my course must sweep, 
Nor stop, nor stay ; 
For, oh, in céaseless quest 
Of a bright abode of rest, 
In my parent-ocean’s breast, 
I hasten away !” 


“The warbling bowers, that hide thee, 
The laughing flowers beside thee, 
With one accord they chide thee, 

Sweet brooklet, stay !” 

“T respond to warbling bowers, 

I taste of the laughing flowers, 

And sweetly they wile the hours 
Of my winding way ; 

But onward still I press 

To a bright abode of rest, 

In the blue sea’s boundless breast, 
Nor stop, nor stay !” 


“ Knowest thou that dread abyss ? 
Js it a scene of bliss? 
Oh, rather cling to this, 
Sweet brooklet, stay !” 
“Ah! who may fitly tell 
What wonders there may dwell? 
That world of mystery, well 
May strike dismay ; 
But I know ’tis my Parent’s breast, 
There held, I must needs be blest, 
So, onward still I press, 
Nor stop, nor stay !” 


se - 


“OUR FATHER.” 


Our Father, in the calm profound, 
Beneath the summer's cloudless sky, 
When all is fair and bright around, 
How sweet to feel that thou art nigh ; 
More balmy seems the gentle air— 
More sweet the flower’s fragrant bloom, 
Thy name of love seems whispered there— 
Thy goodness breathes in that perfume. 


Selected. 


Our Father, when the storm is high, 
When wild winds sport upon the sea, 
When darkness wraps the frowning sky, 
We turn for peace and rest to thee ; 
The waves are gathered in thy hand, 
Thy voice can hush the storm to sleep, 
The winds but move at thy command, 
And thou art with us on the deep. 


Our Father, in the busy throng, 
With restless heart and hurrying feet, 
Where pleasure tunes her syren song, 
And crowds in eager converse meet, 
When wearied with the bustling strife, 
And fevered with its noise and glare, 
This hollow sounding sea of life, 
We find that thou art even there. 


Our Father, on the desert lone, 

When solemn silence reigns around, 
Where solitude has reared her throne, 

And brooks no human glance or sound. 
Yet there thy viewless presence fills 

The blue depths of the slumbering air ; 
A nameless awe the bosom thrills, 

A sense that thou alone art there. 


Our Father, as our footsteps roam 
These varied paths so far and wide, 
O keep us mindful of our home, 
And faithful to our gentle Guide. 


A lonely place this world would be 
Unnoticed by thy watchful eye, 

A desert waste, a restless sea 
Spread out beneath a sunless sky. 


Our Father, in the hour of death, 
When suffering pales the wasted cheek, 
When fluttering pulse and ebbing breath 
Of speedy dissolution speak. 
When thou art nigh, forever nigh, 
Thy hand supports the feeble head, 
The lustre of thy gracious eye 
Sheds glory o’er the dying bed. 
Our Father, as the last sad tears 
Are dried forever by thy hand, 
Iiow bursts upon the ravished ears 
The music of another land. 
Its sweetness wakes the closing eyes, 
It lifts the struggling soul away, 
And calm and blest the sufferer dies, 
As dawning melteth into day. 
Methodist Protestant. 
conceal 
For “ The Friend.” 
Fruit in Old Age 
When Thomas Scattergood was on a religious 
visit in England, after attending the meeting at 
Hitchen, he says, “I went to see that dear aged 
servant of the Lord, Samuel Spavold, and it was 
precious to me to sit by and converse with him, 
and to receive his blessing. He told me the Lord 
was with me, and that he hoped I would be pre- 
served to the end. ‘I longed to see thee,’ said he, 
‘after I beard thou wast come. Thou sees I am a 
poor old man; I can’t see thee, though I some- 
times say, see—but I am glad to hear thee. The 
Lord has been wonderfully good to me, and I love 
him; but sometimes I fear I cannot love him 
enough.’ On mentioning the trials and tempta- 
tions to be met with, he said, ‘ don’t fear the ad- 
versary, for perfect love casts out fear; my divine 
Master has been wonderfully kind to me, and given 
me victory over him ; I don’t fear him, and he has 
enabled me to say to him in time past, Devil do thy 
worst; I fear thee not.’ After a little pause, he 
said, ‘for whose sake I know not, but these ex- 
pressions have impressed my mind, there is that 
which seattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there 
is, that withholdeth more than is meet, and it tends 
to poverty; be faithful and so farewell.’ Some- 
time after, when we again entered into conversa- 


tion, he said to me, ‘don’t take any burden away * 


with thee.’ After a little time he continued, ‘ the 
Lord my Master, has been very kind, and he has 
given me enough to live comfortably upon. I have 
a dear Master!’ I told him that I had heard so in 
my own country, and it was encouraging to me to 
hope and.trust also, and endeavour to serve Him. 
He replied, ‘ Yes, he will be with thee ; thou art a 
favoured servant.’ This was after an opportunity 
with a room full of Friends, most of them young, 
to whom I had something encouraging to commu- 
nicate. ‘Iam going home,’ said he, ‘and I am 
glad of it.’ On my saying heaven would be a 
happy place, free from all labour and toil, he said, 
‘with the church of the first-born—the general 
assembly ; I long to be with them.’” The next 
day but one, T. 8. visited this aged Friend again; 
he says, “ O, the sweetness that accompanied my 
mind, whilst with him, and after a season of silence, 
I kneeled down in supplication, and my soul 
wrestled with the Lord my God for a blessing, 
both to be continued to this worthy aged servant, 
and for the continuation of it to me in this land; 
and that if I should in time to come, be excused 
from labours and travels abroad, my soul might 
rest as his does; and that the Lord would favour 
his heritage, and raise up labourers and send them 
forth. The dear old man expressed his satisfaction, 
and told me, he could not fully express the love he 
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felt for me, and for the labourers the Lord is send- 
ing forth; ‘for,’ continued he, ‘His work will 
be carried on. The Lord will favour and bless 
thee. Master will prevail—his work will go for- 
ward.’ We parted with much affection.” 

In little more than two months after S. Spavold 
had said, ‘ | am going home, and I am glad of it,’ 
Thomas Scattergood was informed of his death, 
while engaged in visiting families in London, which 
he left, and attended his burial at Hitchen. He 
went to the meeting “ where the body of our de- 
ceased Friend was brought. It was a large, mixed 
meeting, and I thought a low time. O for preser- 


f : . : Fer “The Friend.” “ After a moment's silence, ‘The sheep shan’t 
Ericsson's Caloric Bugine Successful. trouble you any more,’ exclaimed Pulsifer, ‘I will 
John B. Kitching, of New York, the enterprising| fetter them all. But I will let you know that when 
individual who extended the hand of help to Capt.|any man talks of shooting, I can shoot, too; and 
Ericsson at the time of his utmost need, has been|when they are kind and neighbourly, I can be kind, 
rewarded by the successful completion of this new|too.’ The sheep never again trespassed on my lot.” 
motive power. He is now engaged in manufactur-|And “ my friends,” he would continue, addressing 
ing these engines with cylinders, ranging from 6 to|the audience, “remember that when you talk of 
32 inches diameter. The smallest size built, now|injuring your neighbours, they will talk of injuring 
in practical operation, is a two-man power, which|you. When nations threaten to fight, other nations 
occupies a space of 12 by 24 inches, and weighs|will be ready too. Love will beget love; a wish to 
about 130 pounds, with a consumption of fuel|be at peace will keep you in peace. You can over- 
almost inappreciable. So that Ericsson’s caloric}come evil with good. There is no other way.” 


vation on such occasions, when there is so much|engine appears to be no longer a subject of experi- 
looking to instruments! I followed the corpse to|ment, but exists as a perfectly practical machine, 
the ground, where I could not forbear uttering|daily at work in numerous and diversified branches 
these expressions, with some little addition; ‘My|of mechanical industry. Some of its advantages 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the|are, great economy in the consumption of fuel, 
horsemen thereof ;’ with a desire, that the youth|freedom from danger, requires no water, and is so 
of that neighbourhood might be favoured to take| simple in construction that almost any inexperienced 
up the mantle of this faithful servant of the|person may attend to its engineering. 

Lord.” We hope our rural friends will be among the 
_ We have here the testimony of an ancient chris- | first instead of the last, as is generally the case, in 
tian, showing the possibility of gaining the victory|applying this new, cheap and reliable motor to 
over our cruel enemy; but it is only by steady) their domestic purposes. 

watchfulness, under feelings of our own impotence, 
leading us to apply constantly to the Source of Selected. 
divine strength, to arm us on the right hand and on|“The Sheep Story; or William Ladd and his Neigh- 
the left, to teach our hands to war and our fingers bour.” 

to fight against all the temptations of the devil.| “I had,” the apostle (advocate) of peace used 


++. 


From the North British Review. 

Researches on Light—Sanatory—Scientific and 

Asthetical. 
(Continued from page 62.) 

The very curious fact of plants bending towards 
the ight, as if to catch its influence, must have 
been frequently observed. Robert Hunt found that 
“under all ordinary circumstances, plants, in a 
very decided manner, bent ‘éowards the light ;” 
and, what is exceedingly interesting, when the 
light employed was red, from passing through red 
fluid media, the plants as decidedly bent from it. 
The property of bending towards the light is 
strikingly exhibited by the potato; and it has been 
found that the yellow or most luminous rays are 
most efficacious in producing this movement, while 


Such instances ought to encourage us to keep hold|to say in relating the anecdote, “a fine field of|the red rays, as before, produce a repulsive effect. 
of the shield of faith, and the sword of the Spirit,|grain growing upon an out-farm at some distance} If light, then, is so essential to the life of plants, 
nothing doubting, but trusting in the compassionate |from the homestead. Whenever I rode, | saw my|that they will even exert a limited power of loco- 
notice and faithfulness of the invincible Vaptain of|neighbour Pulsifer’s sheep in the lot, destroying my | motion in order to reach it, it is not unreasonable 


salvation, that he will never leave us, whatever 
may be our straits or besetments, but will enable 
us to vanquish the arch enemy and triumph through 
the Lord’s power and goodness. And as he en- 
ables us to do it on one occasion, he will do it in 
all successive engagements if we continue faithful 
to him, humbly relying on his strength and not on 
ourselves. It is not his will to give his devoted 
servants and soldiers into the hand of their ad- 
versary, but to make them “ more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us,” and to show us, “ that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” But to expe- 
rience this we must be redeemed from the love of 
the world, “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life,” and be wholly given up 
to serve the Lord, walking in holiness and newness 
of life. Then we shall realize the psalmist’s decla- 
ration, “ The righteous shall flourish like the palm- 
tree; he shall grow like the cedar in Lebanon. 
Those that be planted in the house of the Lord, 
shall flourish in the courts of our God. They shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age, they shall be fat 
and flourishing, to show that the Lord is upright ; 
he is my Rock, and there is no unrighteousness in 
Him.” ‘This dear old Friend could testify a little 
before his departure, “ The Lord has been wonder- 
fully good to me, and I love him; but sometimes 
I fear I cannot love him evough.” Let us all fol- 
low him as he followed Christ, and we shall be 
able to hold forth a similar testimony to his won- 
derful goodness and mercy extended to us. 

Starch from Horse Chestnuts —This fruit con- 
tains a great quantity of starch, and as the tree 
will grow almost anywhere and everywhere, it 
would be advisable to apply the hitherto useless 
fruit to a valuable purpose. The tree is one of the 
most beautiful, and might well be planted along 
our streets and roads. 


hopes of a harvest. These sheep were of the gaunt, 
long-legged kind, active as spaniels; they could 
spring over the highest fence, and no partition wall 
could keep them out. I complained to neighbour 
Pulsifer about them, sent him frequent messages, 
but all without avail. Perhaps they would be kept 
out for a day or two, but the legs of his sheep were 
long, and my grain more tempting than the adjoin- 
ing pasture. i rode by again—the sheep were still 
there; I became angry, and told my men to set 
the dogs on them, and if that would not do, I would 
pay them if they would shoot the sheep. 

“T rode away much agitated, for 1 was not so 
much of a peace man than as I am now, and I felt 
literally full of fight. All at once a light flashed 
in upon me. I asked myself, would it not be well 
for you to try in your own conduct the peace prin- 
ciple you are teaching to others? I thought it all 
over, and settled down in my mind as to the best 
course to be pursued. 

“The next day I rode over to see neighbour 
Pulsifer. I found him chopping wood at his door. 
‘Good morning, neighbour.’ No answer. ‘ Good 
morning,’ I repeated. He gave a kind of grunt, 
without looking up. ‘I came,’ continued I, ‘to 
see about the sheep.’ At this he threw down his 
axe, and exclaimed in an angry manner, ‘ Now 
aren't you a pretty neighbour, to tell your men to 
kill my sheep? 1 heard of it—a rich man like 
you to shoot a poor man’s sheep.’ 

“¢T was wrong, neighbour,’ said I; ‘but it won’t 
do to let your sheep eat up all that grain; so I 


to suppose that it may be necessary, though toa 
less extent, for the development and growth of 
animals. When we look at the different classes of 
the inferior animals, we hardly observe any rela- 
tions with light excepting those of vision; but, 
under the conviction that light does influence 
animal life, various naturalists have devoted their 
attention to the subject. In his chapter “on the 
influence of light upon the development of the 
body,” Dr. W. F. Edwards has given us some 
important information on the effect of light in the 
development of animals, or in those changes of 
form which they undergo in the interval between 


conception and fecundation, and adult age,—a 
process which, previously to birth, is generally 
carried on in the dark. “ There are, however, 
animals,” says Dr. Edwards, “ whose impregnated 
eggs are hatched, notwithstanding their exposure 


to the rays of the sun. Of this number are the 
Batrachians (frogs). I wished to determine what 
influence light, independently of heat, might exer- 
cise upon this kind of development.” With this 
view, he placed some frog’s spawn in water, in a 
vessel rendered impervious to light, and some in 
another vessel which was transparent. ‘They were 
exposed to the same temperature, but the rays of 
the sun were admitted to the transparent vessel. 
All the eggs exposed to light were developed in suc- 
cession, but none of those in the durk did well. 

As almost all animals are more or less exposed 
to light after birth, Dr. Edwards thought it would be 
interesting to determine the peculiar effect of light 


came over to say that I would take your sheep to|upon the development of the body. As all animals, 
my homestead pasture, and put them in with mine, |in growing, gradually change their form and pro- 
and in the fall you may take them back, and if any|portions, and make it difficult to observe slight 
one is missing, you may take your pick out of my|shades of modification, he chose for his experiments 
whole flock.’ species among the vertebrata whose development 

“ Pulsifer looked confounded—he did not know| presents precise and palpable differences. ‘I'hese 
how to take me. At last he stammered out, ‘ Now, |conditions are combined in the highest degree in 
Squire, are you in earnest?’ ‘Certainly 1 am,’ I}the frog. In its first period it has the form 
answered, ‘it is better for me to feed your sheep in}and even the mode of life of a fish, with a tail 
my pasture on grass, than to feed them here on|and gills, and without limbs. In its second period 
grain; and I see the fence can’t keep them out.’ |it is completely metamorphosed into a reptile, 
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having acquired four limbs, and lost its tail and 


Man, in his most perfect type, is doubtless to be 


gills and all resemblance to a fish. Dr. Edwards} found in the temperate regions of the globe, where 


employed the tadpoles of the Rana obstetricians, 
and he found that all those which enjoyed the 


the solar influences of light, heat, and chemical 
rays are so nicely balanced. Under the scorching 


presence of the light underwent the change of|heat of the tropics, man cannot call into exercise 


form appertaining to the adult. “ We see then,” 
says Dr. Edwards, “ that the action of light tends 
to develop the different parts of the body in that 
just proportion which characterises the type of 
the species. ‘This type is well characterised only 
in the adult. The deviations from it are the more 
strongly marked the nearer the animal is to the 
period of its birth. If, therefore, there were any 
species existing in circumstances unfavourable to 
their further development, they might possibly 
long subsist under a type very different from that 
which nature had designed for them. The Proteus 
angutformis appears to be of this number. The 
facts above mentioned tend to confirm this opinion. 
The Proteus anguiformis lives in the subterrancous 
waters of Carniola, where the absence of light unites 
with the low temperature of those lakes in prevent- 
ing the development of the peculiar form of the adult.” 

The experiments of M. Morren on the animalcules 
generated in stagnant waters, and those of M. 
Moleschott on the respiration of frogs as measured 
by the quantity of carbonic acid gas which they 
exhale, confirm the general results obtained by Dr. 
Edwards; but the most important researches on 
the subject have just been published by M. Beclard. 
During the last four years, he has been occupied 
with a series of experiments on the influence of the 
white and coloured light of the spectrum, on the 
principal functions of nutrition; and he has pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences, in a concise 
form, some of the more important results which 
he has obtained. 

Having placed the eggs of the fly (Musca car- 
naria) in six bell glasses, violet, blue, red, yellow, 
transparent, and green, he found, at the end of 
four or five days, that the worms were most deve- 
loped in the violet and blue glasses, and least in 
the green ; the influence of the other colours di- 
minishing in the order we have named them from 
violent to green. Between these extremes the 
worms developed were as three to one both with re- 
spect to bulk and length. 

In studying the influence of the differently 
coloured rays upon frogs, which have an energetic 
cutaneous respiration, equal and often superior to 
their pulmonary respiration, M. Beclard found that 
the same weight of frogs produced more than twice 
the quantity of carbonic acid under the green than 
under the red glass. When the same frogs were 
skinned, the opposite result was obtained. The 
carbonic acid was then greater in the ved than in 
the green rays. 

In a number of experiments on the cutaneous 
exhalations of the vapour of water from frogs, the 
quantity was one-half less in darkness than in whele 
or violet light, in which the exhalation was the same. 

We come now to consider the influence of light 
upon the human frame, physical and mental, in 
health and disease, in developing the perfect form 
of the adult, and in preserving it from premature 
decay. We regret to find that our knowledge on 
these points is so extremely limited, and we are 
surprised that physicians and physiologists should 
not have availed themselves of their numerous 
opportunities, in hospitals, prisons, and mad-houses, 
of studying so important a subject. We must 
grope our way, therefore, among general specula- 
tions and insulated facts, in the hope of arriving 
at some positive results; and we have no doubt 
that the direct influence of light over the phenomena 
of life, will not be found limited to the vegetable 
kingdom and the lower races of the animal world. 


his highest powers. The calorific rays are all- 
powerful there, and lassitude of body and imma- 
turity of mind are its necessary results; while in 
the darkness of the Polar regions the distinctive 
characters of our species almost disappear, in the 
absence of those solar influences which are so 
powerful in the organic world. 

It is well known to all who are obliged to seek 
for health in a southern climate, that an ample 
share of light is considered necessary for its reco- 
very. In all the hotels and lodging houses in 
France and Italy the apartments with a south ex- 
posure are earnestly sought for, and the patient, 
under the advice of his physician, strives to fix 
himself in these genial localities. The solitary 
effect, however, thus ascribed to light, might arise 
from the greater warmth which accompanies the 
solar rays; but this can hardly be the case in mild 
climates, or indeed in any climate where a fixed 
artificial temperature can be easily maintained. 
Something, too, is doubtless owing to the cheering 
effect of light upon an invalid; but this effect is 
not excluded from apartments so situated, that 
out of a western or a northern window we may sce 
the finest scenery illuminated by the full blaze of a 
meridian sun. 

While our distinguished countryman, Sir James 
Wylie, late physician to the Emperor of Russia, 
resided in St. Petersburg, he studied the effect of 
light as a curative agent. In the hospitals of that 
city there were apartments entirely without light ; 
and upon comparing the number of patients who 
left these apartments cured, he found that they 
were only one-fourth the number of those who 
went out cured from properly lighted rooms. In 
this case the curative agency could not reasonably 
be ascribed either to the superior warmth or ven- 
tilation of the well-lighted apartments, because, 
in all such hospitals the introduction of fresh air 
is a special object of attention, and the heating 
of wards without windows is not difficult to accom- 
plish. 

But though the records of our great hospitals 
may not assist us in our present inquiry, yet facts, 
sufficiently authentic and instructive, may be gather- 
ed from various quarters. In the years of cholera, 
when this frightful disease nearly decimated the 
|population of some of the principal cities in the 
world, it was invariably found that the deaths 
were more numerous in narrow streets and northern 
exposures, where the salutary beams of light and 
actinism had seldom shed their beneficial influences. 
The resistless epidemic found an easy prey among 
a people whose physicial organization had not been 
matured under those benign influences of solar 








Contest with a Siberian Bear —The following 
narrative, taken from Atkinson's Oriental and West- 
ern Siberia, shows the courage of man, and the af- 
fection of an animal for her little ones : 

Our track led through a part of the forest where 
an incident occurred to a Cossack officer, that I 
cannot refrain from repeating. One afternoon he 
was quietly strolling through the forest, alone and 
unarmed, botanizing by the way, when, at a dis- 
tance of about cight verts (five miles) from the 
gold mine, he came out of the forest into an open 
glade, on which stood some single trees. Almost 
immediately on entering this spot, he observed, at 
a distance of two hundred paces, a she-bear and 
her two cubs playing together. ‘The moment she 
became aware of his presence she uttered a savage 
growl, drove her young ones into a tree for shelter, 
and mounted guard at the foot of it to defend them. 

The Cossack retreated into the wood to provide 
himself with a weapon, having determined to carry 
off the cubs. ‘The woodmen had been cutting tim- 
ber, and from the stems of several young birch 
trees lying on the ground he selected part of a 
strong one, near four feet in length, and then, club 
in hand, retraced his steps. As soon as the old 
bear observed his approach she began to growl 
furiously, moving to and fro at the foot of the tree. 
He slowly advanced. When within a hundred 
paces, her growl became more savage, and her ac- 





tions showed that she intended mischief. Never- 
theless, he quietly moved on, his keen eye stead- 
fastly fixed upon her, When within about fifty 
paces she made a savage rush—but he firmly stood 
his ground, waiting her near approach. At this 
moment her cubs began to whine, and she trotted 
back to the tree again in increased fury; the Cos- 
sack followed, and when she turned round they 
were standing face to face, within twenty paces of 
each other. ‘There was now no retreat. ‘The brute 
eyed him keenly for two or three minutes, as if cal- 
culating his strength, he returning her gaze with 
as searching a scrutiny. Presently she made a 
second rush, her eyes glaring like balls of fire. At 
a few paces from her enemy she rose on her hind 
legs, intending to give him a settler with her pow- 
erful paws or to clasp him in her savage embrace ; 
but on the instant he made a sweep with his club, 
and dealt a blow that toppled her over. She was 
up again in a second and ready for action, but an- 
other blow laid her prostrate. This added to her 
ferocity. Many rounds were fought, her antago- 
nist keeping clear of her paws. At last the blows 
began to tell on her courage. She endeavoured to 
get behind him, but his cudgel met her at every 
turn. The blows fell so fast, that at last she be- 
gan to retreat toward the forest; but the moment 
her assailant moved a step toward the tree, she 
would rush out, taking especial care not to come 
within his reach. 

The cubs remained in the branches. 





At this 


radiation which shed health and happiness over|time a woodman returning to the gold mine rode 
our fertile plains, our open valleys, and those|into the glade. He was instantly hailed, and rode 
mountain sides and elevated plateaus where man|toward the tree. He was ordered to dismount, 
is permitted to breathe in the brighter regions of|and take from his saddle the large leathern bags 
the atmosphere. and open them, then to climb the tree and bring 
Had we the means of investigating the history|down the cubs. ‘The man was soon up among the 
of dungeon life—of those noble martyrs whom eccle- | branches, secured a cub, brought it down, and tied 
siastical and political tyranny have immured in/it safe in the bag; the other was also quickly se- 
darkness—or of those wicked men whom law and |cured in the same way. 
justice have rendered it indispensable to separate} During these operations the mother rushed at 
from their species, we should find many examples|the Cossack, and was several times knocked down. 
of the terrible effects which have been engendered | After a walk of nearly two hours they reached the 
by the exclusion of all those influences which we| Village, when the bear returned to the forest, and 
have shown to be necessary for the nutrition and|Was lever seen again. 
development, not only of plants, but many of the 
lower animals. 











A pleasant manner renders insignificant words 


(To be continued.) agreeable. 
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For “The Friend.” 

If “ A Younger Member” will review the articlein 
the fifth number of “ The Friend,” on a part of which 
he animadverts, I think he will find that through- 
out, not only “fashions and finery,” and “ costly 
apparel, with fashionable dresses,” are so pointedly 
condemned as not likely to be misconstrued, but 
that the pride manifested in “ costliness,” richness, 
and excessive nicety of dress, however plain in cut 
aud colour, are also rebuked as inconsistent with 
true quakerism ; this pride concealed under a plain 
exterior, as well as the hasty judging of others, is 
reproved in us by the tender, child-like spirit of 
true religion. 

The object in writing the piece was to express 
disapprobation of an unauthorized perversion of a 
passage of Scripture, contained in a paragraph quoted 
from the “ British Friend,” in which disapprobation 
I hope “ A Younger Member” will unite with me; 
and the “counsellors” hinted at, are such injudicious 
ones, as its author might seem to be, if we are to 
judge from this paragraph,—not those whose deep 
religious experience has qualified them to be at 
times as eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame. 
That we might have more of these nursing fathers 
and mothers, counsellors as at the first, and judges 
as at the beginning, is the earnest desire of a strictly 
plain and ELDERLY FRrienp. 


American Watches. 

Their Manufacture at Waltham, Mass, Com- 

parison with Foreign Product, 

In this age of splendid mechanical triumphs, in 
which our own country stands so proudly foremost, 
there is one that is just beginning to receive the 
attention and prominence that it deserves. 
same perfection of machinery that has made Colt’s 


firearms the acknowledged best in the world, after | 


patient experiment, has been successfully applied 
to the manufacture of watches. 

‘The introduction of American watches marks an 
era in ‘the history of time and time-keepers, and 
may well be joined with the Atlantic telegraph, 


sewing machines, and other kindred successes of | 
mind over matter, which so wonderfully distinguish | 


the present period. 


Hitherto England and Switzerland have been| 


the watch-makers of the world. Coventry and 
Prescott in Lancashire and Warwickshire, in Eng- 
land, and Locle and La Chaux de Fonds in the 
northern cantons of Switzerland, by Lake Geneva, 
have been and are the world-famed seats of watch 
manufacture ; but now it seems that Waltham, 
Mass., has surpassed these old world competitors, 
and with machinery, system, and intelligent skill, 
unaided by protection of any kind, already pro- 
duces the most thoroughly exact timekeepers, at 
about half the cost of the best foreign made 
watches. 

All imported watches are made by hand, the 


The specific advantages of these watches to deal-| about 1600 feet of bench line, for the accomoda- 
ers and wearers, as compared with the best im-|tion of the 100 male and female artisans employed. 
ported hand-made watches, will be most readily} The motive power is a twelve-horse steam en- 
comprehended by the following enumeration, to wit :| gine, which gives motion to lines of shafting in all 
—LEach watch and each part of every watch of a|the rooms, to which are attached the numerous 
given style, is the unvarying counterpart of every|delicate and wonderful machines which are used 
watch of the same style, so that any single part is|in the various processes of manufacture. 
exactly fitted and may be transposed indiscrimi-| Appleton, ‘Tracy & Co., have added about a 
nately to make up any one of any number of| hundred acres adjoining their manufactory, which 
watches, the movements are made to fit any one of| affords admirable locations for home sites for their 
any number of cases, thus enabling the dealer to| workmen, several of whom have already purchased 
keep a large and varied stock of movements with a|lots and erected comfortable homes in the imme- 


limited number of cases, to suit the demands of 
trade. 

The ease and facility with which any part can 
be restored when broken or lost by accident—each 
part being registered at the factory—a counterpart 
can be had for the mere cost of reproduction, and 
with whole movements changed and sent by mail 
or express to any part of the world. Dealers are 
thus brought directly in contact with the manufac- 
turer, and a single retail profit is the only added 
cost to the wearer, to manufacturers’ prices. 

The watches have fewer parts, are more substan- 
tially made than any others, are easily kept clean, 
and the chances for failure by breakage are dimi- 
nished four-fifths as compared with the English 
watch, which has upwards of eight hundred sepa- 





The 


rate parts, while the American watch has but one 
hundred and twenty-five parts, and most of those 


jare so substantial, and all so perfect, that it would 


be very difficult to break them. 

The American watch is eminently adapted for 
‘railroad engineers and conductors, where exact 
\time is of the utmost importance, and where the 
constant jar of the moving train offers the most 
‘trying test to prove the quality of a watch as a 
time-keeper. Many eminent engineers and con- 
‘ductors on the leading railroads of the country 
have been supplied with these watches, and now 
will have no other. 

There is no article of common use that is so little 
understood, and about which so much deception, 
charlatanism, and swindling, may be and is con- 
tinually practised, as attaches to the watch; and it 
will be a great comfort to honest dealers and legiti- 
mate buyers and wearers, to know that they can 
‘have a substantial and reliable pocket time-keeper, 
at moderate price, made at home, and about which 
ithere can be no deception or mistake that may not 
be easily, promptly, and cheaply remedied. 

In many parts of the country great difficulty is 
experienced in finding good watch-repairers and re- 
liable time-keepers. By the introduction of Ame- 
rican watches, this difficulty may be almost entirely 





obviated, so that the country merchant can obtain 
adjusted watches as a part of his miscellaneous 
stock, and the customer will buy his regulated time- 
keeper, wind it up, and go about his business, as 
he would after purchasing any other article, with- 


movements and parts of movements by different|out mystery or humbug. 


persons, and at different times and places; and 
each watch is finally fiaished with special reference 
to itself—every part being made to suit only one 
place, and the whole movement fitted to a case 
which will suit no other movement—uno two watches 
being in all respects approximately alike. 

A large majority of these watches are worthless, 
as timekeepers, and a constant bill of expense to 
their owners, over $5,000,000 being annually thrown 
away in vain attempts to improve them. 

The American watches are constructed upon the 
most scientific and approved principles, designed to 
secure uniformity, simplicity, durability, cheapness, 
and unvarying perfection of movement, and are | 
sold with a certificate of warranty in all cases, for 


len years, signed by the manufacturers. 


The manufacturers, Messrs. Appleton, Tracy & 
Co., with their present means, can furnish 20,000 
watches per annum, and they intend to furnish, 
from time to time, as the wants of the trade require, 
other styles and sizes of watches, including an en- 
tire new form of sporting or timing watch, which 
will indicate the minutest divisions of time with 
more accuracy than has ever before been attained. 

Arrangements are now being made to supply 
small and elegantly finished watches for ladies. 

The manufactory stands on the banks of Charles 
River in the town of Waltham, Mass., and occupies 
a site of surpassing beauty, covering an area oi 


100 by 100 feet, forming a quadrangle, with an! 


open court in the centre. The building is two sto- 
ries in height, and has 800 feet of floor line, with 


diate vicinity of the manufactory. 

Every facility is afforded to encourage and at- 
tract the attention of skilful workmen, who are 
here offered largely remunerative wages and con- 
stant employment, under the most pleasant condi- 
tions, with an opportunity, in a few years, of secur- 
ing a competency and an independent home, with 
other advantages and attractions such as are no- 
where else to be found. 


Utility’ of the winged tribes to the farmer —A M. 
Florent Prevost, who for fifty years has presided 
over the Natural History Museum of Paris, and 
has, like the ancient Roman augurs, examined the 
entrails and stomach of fowls with scientific curi- 
osity, now propounds the result of his long experi- 
ence. He avers that birds, of whatever sort, are 
an unmitigated blessing to the farmer, and that 
| the detritus, and organic particles found by inspee- 
tion in hecatombs of volatiles which, by the as- 
sistance of the royal forest rangers, he has sacri- 
ficed on the altar of utility, show an immense pre- 
dominance of insect corpuscula in their digestive 
organs, the traces of cereal or other valuable pro- 
ducts being infinitesimal in comparison. How far 
this statement may appease the grumblers who 
complain of game preserving in England, I will not 
venture to predicate; but rabbits and hares cannot 
claim the benefitof a verdict exculpatory of winged 
freebooters—Puris Cor. of London Globe. 

esialpigiasoniall 

Speed of Pigeons——A match between carrier 
'pigeons belonging to the members of a society at 
| Brussels, took place recently. 212 were let off at 
Amiens, at six o'clock in the evening, and by 27 
minutes past 9, as many as 21 of them had reach- 
ed Brussels. One of the 21 arrived at 4 minutes 
past 9, another at 7 minutes past, and a third at 10 
minutes past. The distance in a straight line is 
about 122 miles. 





Unnecessary Criticism—*“If you would be 
loved as a companion, avoid unnecessary criticism 
upon those with whom you live. The number of 
people who have taken out judges’ patents for 
themselves is very large in any society. Now it 
would be hard for a man to live with another who 
was always criticising his actions, even if it were 
kindly and just criticism. It would be like living 
between the glasses of a microscope. 

“ But these self-elected judges, like their pro- 
totypes, are very apt to have the persons they judge 
brought before them in the guise of culprits.” 





THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 6, 1858. 


We have placed on our first page the counsel 
and testimony of one of those dedicated servants 
of Christ, who were made instrumental in his hand 
to preach the glad tidings of the Gospel in their 
purity and to gather Friends into a Society, respect- 
ing the requirements of our holy religion in regard 
to trade and business. We commend it to the 
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careful perusal and serious reflection of our rea-|month 5th, and $1,473,000 in gold. The Humboldt 


ders ; it being certain that however much the habits 
and opinions of the community in which we live 
may have changed since the day in which it was 


Telegraph had been completed from Placerville to the 
first summit of the Sierra Nevada. The Bensley Water 
Company are now supplying a large portion of San 
Francisco county with water from Labos Creek. The 


penned, the religion of Christ has not varied ; and | aqueduct was capable of supplying a city four times as 


it is as incumbent upon his disciples now to act 
conformably with his Divine law in all their busi- 
ness transactions, as it was then. The standard 


large as San Francisco. Upwards of six hundred re- 
turned adventurers from Frazer's river had landed at 
San Francisco. During the Ninth month, the gold coin- 
age at the mint amounted to $1,030,000. The ware- 


set up by the world in relation to the extension of|honse of Moore & Folger was burnt on the Ist ult. ; total 
trade, the incurring of debts, and the payment of |loss of goods and building, $150,000. Trade was pros- 


debts, is often uncertain and false ; and it behooves 
all to bear constantly in mind, that sooner or later 
every action will be weighed in the balance of the 
sanctuary. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to Tenth mo. 20th. 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm at previous quo- 
tations. Breadstuffs were also firm. Consols, 983. The 
Atlantic Telegraph shares have fallen to £300 a £350, 
The cable now laid is wholly useless. 

The French revenue, for the first nine months of the 
present year, exceeds that of last year by five millions of 
dollars. The chief increase is in the sugar duties. The 
decree permitting the importation of foreign iron into 
France, is to be renewed, with certain modifications. 
The monthly balance of the Bank of France shows a loss 
of £77,504 sterling of bullion, which, however, still 
amounts to £22,975,076. There has been some revival 
of trade in France, but it is still dull. 

The Portuguese zovernment has issued a decree per- 
mitting the free importation of rye, wheat and barley, in 
grain, flour or bread, in the districts of Oporto, Braga, 
Vianna, Villa Real and Braganza until the end of the 
Fifth month, 1859. The Portuguese tribunals are occu- 
pied with the case of the seizure of the French ship Charles 
Georges, which was seized by the Portuguese authorities 
of Mozambique, on a charge of being engaged in the 
slave trade, and sent to Lisbon for adjudication. This 
proceeding has given great offence to lrance. 

The last despatches received by the French govern- 
ment from Algiers, state the empire of Morocco is in a 
state of great disorganization and anarchy. At Tetuan, 
the Vice-Consuls of France and England had been mas- 
sacred by the populace. 

A royal decree in the Madrid Gazette enacts that all 
steamers plying regularly between the ports of the Isle 
of Cuba and any of the ports of the United States, are to 
enjoy the same privileges as the English royal mail 
steamers. Another decree authorizes the construction 
of an aqueduct in Cuba, to convey water from the Vento 
springs to the town of Havana. 

The negotiations which have been pending between 
France and Switzerland, for a ycar past, relative to the 
Dappes Valley, are about to be concluded by the pur- 
chase of the territory by France. The canton of Vaud 
will lose a valuable tract of land by this arrangement. 

In consequence of the earnest representations of the 
British government, with reference to the abolition of 
the Stadt dues, Hanover had decided to send an agent to 
London, with full powers to negotiate the affair. 

The disturbances in the Eastern Provinces of Russia 
were more serious than at first represented, and in the 
Sonthern Provinces the insurrection of the peasants had 
assumed a serious character. 

The intelligeuce from India is rather unsatisfactory. 
There were still numerous bodies of armed rebels in the 
field, who, though often defeated and driven from place 
to place, kept up the unavailing contest with great ob- 
stinacy. The main strength of the rebellion is broken, 
but as yet little progress seems to have becn made to- 
wards restoring tranquillity and a settled government. 

CUBA.—A part of the Spanish fleet, destined for 
Tampico, sailed from Havana on the 25th ult. The large 
squadron, carrying 3000 troops, despatched by Spain to 
demand reparation from Mexico, was hourly expected at 
Havana. The Consul of the United States at Havana 
refuses to allow the American bark Ardennes and the 
schooner Znterprise to proceed to sea, alleging that he 
has received positive information that they are destined 
for the slave coast. The British steamer Cleopatra ar- 
rived on the 22d, in 142 days from Amoy, with 374 
coolies, apprenticed for eight years’ labour. Seventy- 
six of the poor creatures shipped on the steamer had 
died on the passage. On the 24th, another steamer, the 
Scotia, in 121 days from Hong Kong, with 430 coolies, 
arrived, having lost 124 on the voyage. 

UNITED STATES. — California. — The last arrival 
from Aspinwall brought San Francisco dates to Tenth 





perous in San Francisco. Provisions were in demand, 
and sales large. Pork to arrive, was sold at $35, for 
mess, and $36 a $38, for clear; hams sol@ at 22 cts. 
a 22}cts.; extra clear bacon, 23 cts. a 24 cts.; lard, 18} 
cts. a 19 cts.; anthracite coal, $17 a $20; Richmond 
flour, $14. Money continued easy.—The news from 
Frazer’s river was not very encouraging. The river had 
fallen about five feet, but to the chagrin of the gold 
seekers, so far from the diggings improving as the water 
falls, they were found to grow less productive. Observa- 
tions confirm the reports of the remarkably equable and 
mild temperature of Vancouver's Island, it being found 
like that of the south of England. 

Oregon.—On the Ist of Ninth month, a battle with 
hostile Indians occurred, in which the latter were routed, 
with the loss of seventeen men killed, and a number 
wounded. The State Legislature met at Salem on the 
13th of Ninth month, and adjourned sine die, thus giving 
up a State organization until regularly admitted by Con- 
gress. Smith and Grover elected to represent Oregon in 
Congress, were about leaving Portland for Washington. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 348. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 140. The highest 
of the thermometer during the last month, was 78 de- 
grees, at 12 o’clock on the Ist, and 3 p. M. on the 3d. 
The lowest was 44 degrees, at 6 A. M. on the 9th and 
28th. Mean temperature, 61 degrees. 

The Florida War.—lt is stated that nearly a million 
of dollars will be required to pay the volunteers alone 
engaged in service against the Florida Indians, during 
the late troubles previous to their removal. This enor- 
mous expense has been incurred to effect the removal of 
about one hundred Indians. 

The Children of Cincinnati, Ohio—A census of the 
children of Cincinnati, Ohio, recently taken by order of 
the School Board of that city, shows that there is a total 
of 58,890 between the ages of 4 and 21 years, whereof 
27,502 are white males; 29,108 white females; 1,088 
coloured males, and 1,192 coloured females. Of the 
total number, about one half attend school. 

Legal Tender—The law regulating the payment of 
debts with coin provides that the following coin be legal 
tender: 1. All gold coin at their respective values for 
debts ofany amount. 2. The half dollar, quarter dollar, 
dime and half dime, at their respective values for debts 
of any amount under five dollars. 3. Three cent pieces 
for debts of any amount under thirty cents; and 4. By 
the law passed at the last session of Congress, we may 
add, one cent pieces for any amount under ten cents. 

Tanneries in the United States.—According to official 
statistics, there are 6,263 tanneries in the United States, 
of which the South has about, one-third. Pennsylvania 
alone has nearly one-sixth part of the whole number, or 
1,039. The entire capital invested in the tanneries in 
the land is $18,900,557, the number of skins in them 
being 2,658,065, and the number of sides of leather 
counting 12,257,940. 

Weight of a Million Dollars in Gold.—In answer to the 
question, “ What is the weight of a million of dollars in 
gold?” an officer of the mint calculates as follows: The 
weight of one million of dollars of United States cur- 
rency in gold is 53,750 troy ounces. This makes 4479 
pounds, 2 ounces—or nearly two tons and a quarter, 
reckoning 2000 lbs. only to each ton. 

Steamboat Disaster—The steamer Ben Franklin was 
receutly burned on the Mississippi, ninety miles above 
Vicksburg. She had about two hundred passengers on 
board, all of whom and the U. S. mails were saved. The 
boat and cargo were totally destroyed; estimated loss of 
both, $250,000. 

The Fever at New Orleans, was declining at the last 
dates, the deaths on the 28th ult. being 25, and on the 
29th, only 19. Business was reviving, and absentees 
returning to the city. 

Invasion of Nicaragua.—The notorious General Walker 
having publicly announced his intention of again going 
with a body of men to the country which has heretofore 


suffered so much from the lawless invasious of himself 
— partizans; the President of the United States has 


issued his proclamation warning all American citizens 
against taking any part in the movement, and enjoins 


upon all officers of the government, civil and military, to 
be vigilant, active and faithful in the suppression of all 
such illegal enterprises. 
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Received from E. M. Neave, O., $2, vol. 31; from 
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Evans, Pa., $4, vols. 31 and 32; from J. King & Co., 
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WANTED. 
A competent Male Teacher to take charge of Friends’ 
School at Mount Laurel, Burlington county, N. J. 


Apply to William Jesup, Job Garwood, or Clayton 
Collins. 


Mt. Laurel, Tenth mo., 1858. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 8th of the Eleventh month. The pupils 
will be conveyed from the city by railroad to West 
Chester, where conveyances will be in waiting to take 
them to the School, on the arrival of the morning and 
afternoon cars on Second-day, the 8th, and Third-day, 
the 9th. The children will not get their baggage until 
the next day after their arrival. The cars leave the depot, 
south side of Market street, above Eighteenth street, at 
a quarter before 8 o’clock, a.m., and 4 o'clock, p.m. The 
agent of the School will be at the depot on Second- 
and Third-day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with 
tickets. In the morning they will be furnished by a per- 
son in attendance. To those who procure tickets as di- 
rected, the fare from Philadelphia to the School, includ- 
ing baggage, will be one dollar, which will be charged at 
the School. All baggage should be distinctly marked 
West-Town, and with the name of the owner, and 
should be sent directly to the depot. 

The West-Town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
304 Arch strect; all small packages for the pupils left 
there before 12 o’clock on Sixth-days, will be forwarded. 
Letters for the pupils and others at the School, should 
be sent by mail, directed to West-Town Boarding-School, 
West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Penna. Packages should 
be distinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, so 
that their contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
ling. 

The stage will leave West Chester for the School, on 
Second, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of the 
morning cars from the city, and from the School to 
West Chester on the same days, to meet the morning 
cars for Philadelphia. The fare for each passenger to 
and from West Chester by the stage, will be twenty-five 
cents. When special éonveyances at other times are pro- 
vided, an extra charge will be made. 


West-Town, Teuth mo., 1858, 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 
under-named friends, viz. : 

JAMES EMuEN, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvuet Hitxes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Corps, 8. Fourth street, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 
ncaa 
MarrigD, on the 14th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, Falls- 
ington, Bucks county, Pa., Gzorce M. Comrort and ANN 
ExizaBeTH, daughter of Moses Comfort, both of the above 
place. 





on the 21st ult., at Friends’ Meeting, Haver- 
ford, Delaware county, Pa., Jesse S. Curyney, of Ches- 
ter county, Pa., and Exuen R., daughter of Walker Moore, 
of Radnor, Montgomery county, Pa. 





Dixp, on the 6th of Tenth mo., 1858, James H. Hepuey, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., aged 44 years. The deceased resided 
in the county of Orleans, in 1834, and was a member of 
Shelby Particular Meeting. In 1847, he removed with 
his family to Canada. In the fall of 1854, he removed 
to Buffalo, and was much engaged in writing. He was 
the author of Hedley’s Sacred Plaines and many other 
writings, and had just finished a treatise on the Society 
of Friends. He was a firm believer in the doctrines of the 
Gospel as held by our ancient Friends. Though he suf- 
fered but little pain during his sickness, he expressed a 
wish to leave this world, and left a comforting hope to 
relations and friends that his end was peace. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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